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Some weeks ago in this space, on July 12 to be exact. 
we ran a letter from a young man who had just graduated 
from Harvard. To mark the occasion, he had received 
eral cash gifts with the stipulation that he invest the money 
wisely, he said, and he could think of no wiser investment 
than a subscription to THe New Leaper. He had come 
across the magazine a few years back in the reading room 
of Harvard’s Lamont Library, he continued. 
he had been a regular reader; now he is looking forward 
to receiving it in his home. As our readers undoubtedly 
remember, we used this to debunk the myth that the up- 
coming generation is apathetic and non-political, and to 
point up the importance of having THe New Leaper avail- 
able in libraries. And the latter fact is constantly 
being impressed upon us, we’d like to explore it a bit 
further this week. 

Whenever of editors has oce visit a 
college or municipal book-lending establishment, like a 
good sales manager he checks in at its current-periodicals 
section to see how our product is doing. Invariably, the re- 
cent issues on display are slightly curled around the edges 
and their pages are turning gray from repeated use. We 
have been receiving communications, which indicate 
that the same is true in far-flung areas of the world. This 
one from Mona Hensman, principal of Ethiraj College in 
Madras, is typical: 

“There are 500 girls in attendance here. Most 
of them are preparing for the intermediate arts and sci- 
ences examinations of the University of Madras, while ap- 
proximately 100 are studying for the BA examination in 
history and economics. No doubt, you will be interested to 
know that THE interested a 
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wide group. This is particularly true because so many of 
your correspondents are not merely American writers tray. 
eling abroad but natives of the countries they write abou, 


Thus, your magazine forges a connection between college 


life and socio-political thinking in the world, which is some. 


thing that no other magazine or newspaper is able to give 
us.” 

Of course, such reports are a source of deep satisfaction 
to us. When you work as hard as our small staff does to do 
a first-rate job, is gratifying to know that your efforts 
are succeeding and being appreciated. One hard, cold fact 
hits us, however, every time the mailman brings us this 
type of kudos: There are still countless city and college 
libraries that do not receive THE New LEApER because they 


don’t- have sufficient funds for subscriptions. The simple FF 


solution would seem to be for us to send out free subscrip. 
tions to these places, but, while we wish we could, our 
difficult financial position rules it out and we have to rel 
on our friends and supporters to fill the existing gap with 
gift subscriptions. Fortunately, many of you have responded 
very generously to our requests. Not long ago, for example, 
we received the following from Floyd W. Cook of Seattle, 
Washington: 

“Enclosed you will find a check for a one-year gift sub 
scription that I would like to have sent to Isabela Colleges 
in the Philippines. I am happy to add to THe New Lea 
ER’s worldwide circulation. In this Hydrogen Age, the 
battle for men’s minds has become increasingly critical, for 
political freedom, once lost, may never be regained.” 

In spite of encouraging messages like this one, however, 
a great deal still remains to be done; we hope we can 
count on your continued assistance. 
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New Civil War Threatens 


Right-wing pressure is mounting against the inexperienced Junta 


GUATEMALA CITY 
OLONEL Carlos Castillo Armas, 
head of the ruling Junta of 
Guatemala, does not look like a typi- 
cal.Latin American military man. He 
was in civilian clothes, a little hesitant, 
almost timid when I spoke to him— 
the first interview he had granted to 
a foreign journalist—and | felt em- 
boldened to ask increasingly frank 
questions. His replies can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Armas regards his regime as car- 
rying on the revolution of 1944, since 
it “intends to realize what the Arbenz 
regime and the Communists merely 
The estab- 
lishment of political parties of every 
shade—“even leftist 
ones’—is desirable for the country. 


offered demagogically.” 


and socialist 
A commission of experts is studying 
changes to be proposed in the con- 
tracts with foreign enterprises—in- 
cluding United Fruit. Social legisla- 
tion is to be maintained intact and 
administered “without demagogy.” 
In giving complete ownership of un- 
cultivated land to the peasants, the 
Junta wants to see that the latter are 
not subjected to political blackmail 
as was the case under Arbenz’s agra- 
rian cannot be 
held until the Communist danger has 
disappeared, but “we have no ten- 
dency toward dictatorship.” 
Whatever one thinks of the meth- 
ods used to overthrow the Arbenz 
regime and Communist domination 
—and I feel personally that political 
action would have been more effec- 


reform. Elections 
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By Victor Alba 


tive than military—a journalist who 
has visited Guatemala, spoken to 
prisoners and interviewed liberal 
figures must report the following: 
There has been no brutal repres- 
sion (apart from several executions 
in the first days), though there have 
been numerous arrests. Freedom of 
expression is complete; there is no 
censorship of the domestic press or 
of foreign newspapermen. The Junta 
is surrounded by a group of young 
anti-Communists whose _ political 
ideas are rather vague, but who seem 
to be sincere in their opposition to 
any return to dictatorial rule. Public 
opinion, if not enthusiastic, is at least 
relieved and awaits events with a fair 


degree of confidence. 


On the other hand, the same lack 








of political experience—caused by 
the pre-1944 Ubico dictatorship— 
which made Communist infiltration 
possible is evident among the Junta’s 
following. This may open the way for 
reactionary infiltration (which is al- 
ready under way) and/or a new dis- 
guised Communist infiltration, aimed 
not at dominating the Junta but at 
pressing it to take reactionary meas- 
ures. 

For the moment, however, the 
Junta is showing itself fairly adroit 
—perhaps not in ideological compre- 
hension of Communism, but in po- 
litical maneuvering of the orthodox 
Central American style. A number of 
measures which at first seem reac- 
tionary are actually designed to block 
the influence of the extreme Right. 


CONTINLED ON NEXT PACE 


GUATEMALANS GIVE AT LEAST PASSIVE SUPPORT TO ARMAS'S REGIME 








G U ATEMA LA CONTINUED 


Will they succeed? It is difficult to 
say right now, but important events 
are clearly in the offing. 

There are forces in Guatemala 
which want a dictatorship. They will 
try to achieve it by political ma- 
neuvers. If these fail, they will not 
hesitate to resort to violence. It is 
therefore no exaggeration to say that 
a new civil war is brewing—one be- 
tween the partisans of dictatorship 
and bloody repression and the anti- 
Communist democrats. 

On the basis of conversations with 
Guatemalans as well as foreigners 
resident in the country, I would 
make these main points about the 
political situation: 

1. The ruling Junta is subject to 
increasing pressure from the sur- 
viving elements of the Ubico era, the 
finqueros (big landowners), and the 
industrialists. These groups, which 
organized under the Arbenz regime 
in the PUA (Party of Anti-Commu- 
nist Unification), demand the follow- 
ing: complete nullification of the 
agrarian reform, prohibition of all 
trade-union activity, repressive meas- 
ures against not only the Communists 
but all liberal elements and non- 
Communist union leaders, establish- 
ment of censorship, and immediate 
elections. 

2. Lacking the support of any po- 
litical organization, the Junta has had 
to resort to a number of seemingly 
arbitrary measures in order to resist 
right-wing pressure. The principal 
ones are: promulgation of a new 
Agrarian Statute, giving the land to 
the peasants, in order to create a 
political base in the countryside; 
promulgation of a Political Statute 
which, while guaranteeing basic lib- 
erties, suspends all political parties 
(since Arbenz’s followers have al- 
ready been suppressed, this is aimed 
at the PUA); postponement of elec- 
tions (ostensibly until the Commu- 
nist threat has been overcome, but 
actually until conditions have been 
created for the normal functioning of 
moderate and leftist parties to coun- 
terbalance the PUA); mass arrest of 
minor Communists (especially peas- 


ant leaders), who are released at the 
end of a few days or weeks. 

3. In recent days, pressure by the 
PUA and its supporting elements 
has increased, forcing the Junta to 
take measures which have been criti- 
cized by virtually the entire press. 
(The Guatemalan press, except for 
the independent /mparcial, is now in 


the hands of young journalists, prod- 
ucts of the 1944 revolution and anti- 
Communist, who strongly « opposed, 
Arbenz and are determined on no ac- 
count to return to the Ubico days.) 
The Junta has named Colonel Mar- 
tinez, an ambitious man who re- 





ARBENZ: LET THE REDS INFILTRATE 


portedly aspires to the Presidency, 
to be chief of the Civil Guard. It has 
appointed Colonel José B. Linares 
as head of the political police—a 
post he held under General Ubico. 
Finally, it has suspended all trade 
unions which existed under Arbenz 
and confiscated their property, which 
the new union leaders demand for 
the recently formed Catholic and free 
trade unions. 

4. This suppression of the unions 
is extremely important. The big rail- 
roads and fruit companies have de- 
manded repeal of this measure, pre- 
ferring to deal with the old unions 
rather than negotiate individual con- 
tracts. At the same time, the leaders 


and active members of the new ayj. 
Communist unions are constantly dis 
missed from their jobs in order 
block formation of the new unions 


The latter’s case is now pending be} 


fore arbitration tribunals. 

5. The great enigma in the pre 
ent situation is the Army. Guatemal 
has an Army of 4,000 men, with, 
disproportionately large officers’ cor 
which is augmented each year by 2) 


cadets from the Polytechnic Militan ; 


School. 


day to day—the Junta has kept it 
Army of Liberation at Zacapa ani 
Chiquiniula, eliminating the foreigy 
ers and mercenaries while retaining 
the peasants who joined up in th 
early days. The Liberation Army i: 
better armed than the regular Arm 
and has modern airplanes. 

To sum up, the Junta can cout 
for the time being on general, i 
passive, public support, on most d 
the press, and on the Army of Lib 
eration 
solved, despite what was said afte 
the August 2 rebellion of the militan 
cadets). Ranged against the Junta 
though nominally obedient, are th 
commercial and landowning interes 
represented in the PUA and perhaps 
ultimately, the regular Army and the 
cadets. 


6. The coming weeks may wel & 
decide whether a stable governmen § 
can be set up in Guatemala. Th f 
country may move once more towarl 


dictatorship (led either by th 
present Junta, unwilling to be dit 
placed but unable to resist right-wing 
pressure, or by Colonels Martina 
and Linares). On the other hand, the 
emergence of new political partie 
and trade unions may create sul 
cient stability to permit free elections 
In that case, the Junta would unque 
tionably be victorious, just as imme 
diate elections would lead to victory 
for the PUA. If a political solution 
cannot be found for this situation 
which is today paralyzing the work 
of government, violence and 4 ne 
civil war may erupt in Guatemala. 
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the political influence of the Arm 
—whose ideological slant varies fron} 
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THE HOME FRONT 

By William E. Bohn 
The Spirit 

Of Vermont 


ORE THAN forty years have 
passed since I spent my first 


summer in Vermont. My 
during those three months was in a 


home 


quaint and very Vermonty little town 
named Thetford. 
from the West. there were 


To me, straight 
three 
things about this town which were 
remarkable. In the first place. its 
population was only half as great as 
it had been a century earlier. Along 
all the roads, you could come upon 
the old cellar holes surrounded by 
lilac bushes run wild which marked 
the location of deserted houses that 
had once sheltered the large families 
of former days. 

The second notable fact was the 
record made by the migrants who 
had ventured into the wide world 
and left those homes to decay. The 
village pastor took me into his 
church and showed me the books. 
The young men and women of Thet- 
ford had gone both east and west. 
In Asia and Africa, they had served 
a8 missionaries, teachers, physicians. 
diplomats. In the American West. 
they had become Governors. Senators. 
college presidents. It seemed amazing 
that one small quadrangle of not 
overly fruitful soil could produce 
such a crop. 

The third point which gave the 
town distinction in my Western eyes 
was 4 mere matter of municipal gov- 
ernment. The place was ruled, of 
course, by the annual town meeting. 
At the last session of this parochial 
parliament, $10,000 had been -appro- 
priated for the building of sidewalks. 
While I was there, the project was 
finished and $3,000 was returned to 
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; selectmen. 
$10,000 had been appropriated and 
$7,000 had been spent. Naturally, I 
expressed my surprise. But the citi- 


the treasury by the 


zens explained in a matter-of-fact way 


that no one could cheat because 
everyone knew exactly what was go- 
ing on. No one could loaf on the job. 
Every voter made it his business to 
serve as an unofficial inspector. 
Since then, I have spent many 
summers and autumns winding in 
and out and up and down among 
these appropriately named Green 
Mountains. Their distinction lies not 
in mere height, but in their beauty. 
And so it is with the state. It is not 
large. Its population would not make 
more than a moderate-sized city in 
some other part of the country. But 
there is something about these.Green 
Mountain folks, about the way they 
think and act and talk, that gives 
A part of 


their distinction is that they are 


them a special quality. 


quietly content to be themselves. 

I went up there a couple of weeks 
ago with Senator Flanders very much 
on my mind. When I made my plans, 
| had vaguely thought of calling on 
him. But it was decreed by the gods 
of national politics that he should be 
kept at his desk in the nation’s capi- 
tal, and I did not see him. Neverthe- 
less, | had plenty of opportunity to 
canvass the opinions of his con- 
stituents. In a state like Vermont, the 
citizens know their Governors, Sen- 
And this 
man Flanders has made a name for 
McCarthy is 


known, Flanders is a close second. 


ators and Congressmen. 
himself. Wherever 


You would think that his supporters 


in his little home state would be 
bursting with pride. 

Not at all. They like their junior 
Senator. They think that in pushing 
his resolution on McCarthy he did 
the right thing. They disapprove of 
McCarthy and his way of talking 
and acting. But they are not verbally 
violent about anything—whether they 
like it or hate it. If Flanders has 
done the right thing, well, so what? 
You expect that of your Senator. 
That is all I got out of these people. 

And then one day I went to look 
into the marble industry, the only 
thing in the state which the Vermont- 
ers boast about as being “the biggest 
in the world.” When I had completed 
my examination, the head marble 
man gave me as a memento of my 
visit a copy of Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s fine book, Vermont Tradi- 
tion. He said to me: “We don’t 
talk much, but Dorothy has put it all 
down in this book.” 

Dorothy’s charming . old 
house lay spang on the road which 
we planned to take on our homeward 
journey, I naturally decided to visit 
her. For a too-short while, we sat be- 


Since 


fore her fireplace and talked of 
Flanders and McCarthy and the 
threat to the world’s freedom. After 
this interlude, we went on our way 
feeling more secure. We had learned 
that the teachers of Vermont had 
adopted a resolution against any sort 
of censorship in the schools. And 
when a grand jury was convened to 
look into signs of Communism, the 
judge had charged the jurymen to 
recall that grand juries were orig- 
inally set up to protect citizens 
against oppression by the Govern- 
ment. And when the jury had com- 
pleted its labors, it reported: “No 
evidence was presented which seemed 
to require further investigation by 
us.” 

Dorothy records in her book that, 
when the excitement was at its 
height, a Vermont editor had written: 
“Anybody who tries to bore from 
within in Vermont is going to. strike 
granite.” The spirit of Ethan Allen 
still walks those hills. 





Dr. Joseph Cort, a not-so-very ex-Communist, has fled 


to Prague to avoid persecution by his draft board 


An Asylum 
for the Doctor 


By John Clews 


LONDON 
N JuLy 31, two young Amer- 
hey Dr. Joseph Cort and his 
wife Ruth, sailed from London on 
the Polish steamer Jaroslaw Dan- 
browski, bound for Gdynia, Poland. 
Their final destination was Commu- 
nist Czechoslovakia, where they were 
seeking “asylum from persecution” 
by the United States Government. 

The story of the Corts begins in 
1948, when Joseph Cort (whose wife 
is also a doctor) was rejected for 
U.S. military service on physical 
grounds. The following year, while 
still a medical student at Yale, he 
joined the Communist party. He 
claims to have left the party in 1951, 
when he finished his studies and was 
appointed a research student at Cam- 
bridge University. In February 1953, 
he was made a permanent lecturer in 
physiology at Birmingham Univer- 
sity; his wife was appointed house- 
surgeon at the Queen Elizabeth Hos- 
pital, adjoining the University Med- 
ical School. 

Dr. Cort contended that, when he 
left America for England, he was 
legally cleared by his, draft board on 
the basis of his 1948 rejection. As 
early as November 1951, however, 
his immediate return was demanded 
by the American Embassy here—with 
no reason given, according to his ac- 
count. His legal adviser told him 
that “there was no legal compulsion 





Joun Cuiews, British journalist, has 
written for the Manchester Guardian. 


in the request,” and he refused to 
comply with it because he did not ex- 
pect to obtain any scientific work 
in America “under present condi- 
tions.” 

In 1953, Dr. Cort was identified 
before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a member of 
“a secret Communist cell” at Yale. 
About this time, too, the U.S. Army 
issued regulations denying commis- 
sions to past or present members of 
organizations. And_ in 
March of the same year Dr. Cort 
received a 


subversive 
notice to appear for 
medical examination before the U.S. 
Army authorities, either in the United 
States or in Germany. His lawyer 
told him that the order was not 
binding in Britain, so he ignored it 
as well as subsequent orders to re- 
port. 

Finally, in December 1953, the 
Birmingham police relayed a message 
to Dr. Cort from the U.S. authorities. 
He was told (1) that he was a delin- 
quent who had violated American 
law, (2) that he had left the United 
States without permission, (3) that 
he had refused to obey a legally bind- 
ing order, and (4) that he had left 
the country to evade military service. 
Under the McCarran Act, the mes- 
sage said this last charge could be 
used to take his citizenship away 
from him. 

But the Corts’ position had become 
difficult even before this. In June 
1952, Dr. Cort’s American passport 
expired and renewal was refused. 


The following February, he applied 
to the British Home Office for per: 
mission to stay in Britain jndef. 


nitely; within a month, he was tol 
that he could not remain beyond 
June 30, 1954. 
Dr. R. S. Aitken, Vice Chancellor 
of Birmingham University, and the 
distinguished physiologist, Professor 
A. V. Hill, interceded with Home 
Secretary Sir David Maxwell Fyfe on 
the Corts’ behalf. Professor Hilj 
pleaded that Dr. Cort was an excel. 
valuable 
scientific work who in his youth— 
26—had been foolish 
enough to dabble with Communism, 
but who had repented and should 
not be victimized for his youthful in. 


lent physiologist doing 


he is now 


discretions. 

When these private pleas failed, 
Dr. Cort on June 12 issued a long 
statement through his trade union, 
the Association of Scientific Work- 
ers. At the same time, protests on his 
behalf were made by the Birming- 
ham Trades Council and the National 
Council for Civil Liberties. 

From this time on, the Cort cam- 
paign gained momentum. The two 
Americans became a cause célébre 
in the British press. The National 
Council for Civil Liberties issued a 
pamphlet invoking the Universal Dee 
laration of Human Rights: “Every- 
one has the right to seek and enjoy 
in other countries asylum from per- 
secution.” The left-wing Haldane So- 
ciety made a statement, based on 
“the assumption that Dr. Cort is cor 
rect,” that the “refusal to allow Dr. 
Cort to stay [in Britain] is. . . some 
thing which cannot be tolerated ur 
der the rule of law.” 

A day or two after the case became 
a public issue, it was raised in Par 
liament by Anthony Wedgwood Ben 
and other Labor back-benchers. The’ 
were quickly followed by the Opposi- 
tion leadership and by Clemeal 
Davies, Liberal-party MP. But the 
Home Secretary made it clear thal 
there was no fresh evidence to sho¥ 
that his original decision should be 
rescinded. Repeated questioning 
Parliament, however, did lead to two 
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new developments: Mrs. Cort was 
told that, if she wished to stay, her 
case would be considered separately. 
while Dr. Cort was allowed a month’s 
extension—until July 31—to wind up 
his affairs. 

This month was used for an in- 
tensified campaign on the Corts’ be- 
half. Then the climax came. On 
July 30, in an almost empty House 
of Commons, Wedgwood Benn re- 
vealed that the Corts had sought 
and been granted asylum in Czecho- 


“The 


modern states has been used to hound 


slovakia. apparatus of two 
him [Dr. Cort] out of one country 
after another and to hound him be- 
Curtain.” said Mr. 


Benn. The Corts had sent a farewell 


hind the Iron 


message to the National Council for 
Civil Liberties 
“gratitude to the British people.” 


expressing their 


and said they felt sure that they 
would “find full 


creative medical scientific work in 


opportunity for 


Czechoslovakia.” 
According to the Birmingham 
Post's political correspondent, Wedg- 
wood Benn and his Labor colleagues 
thought of Dr. Cort as “a man scared 
of politics.” If this is true, then his 
behavior all along was rather strange. 
Between his June 12 press statement 
and his final July 30 message, he had 
kept studiously silent. But when he 
decided to make himself a public 
issue, he had gone to three organiza- 
tions that are either Communist-con- 
trolled or fellow-traveling—the Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers. the 
Birmingham Trades Council and the 
National Council for Civil Liberties. 
To support his case, Dr. Cort also 
circulated a report about a fellow- 
scientist who was allegedly impris- 
oned by the American Army authori- 
ties for 14 months. The report was 
taken up by the London Observer in 
good faith and reprinted as an Ob- 
erver story by the National Council 
for Civil Liberties. After extensive 
inquiries in Washington, it was 
found that the story was exaggerated 
and distorted. Only then did Cort 
reluctantly admit in private that it 
came from the National Guardian, a 
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DR. CORT AND WIFE RUTH: THE CZECHS SHOWED ‘UNDERSTANDING’ 


minor pro-Communist weekly pub- 
lished in New York. 

All along, Dr. 
had claimed that his only political 


Cort’s supporters 


activity in the United States was ad- 
vocating a national health service 
through his membership in the Asso- 
ciation of Internes and Medical Stu- 
dents. But he did not tell them that 
the Association was led by Commu- 
nists while he was a member and was 
responsible for a visit which he 
made to Czechoslovakia in December 
1948. At that time, the national- 
health-service plan was very low on 
the Association’s priority list, coming 
after “peace” campaigns and the ac- 
tive support of Communist-inspired 
strikes. 

It was noticeable that Dr. Cort 
received little support from Birming- 
ham University, where he worked. 
The Students Union, usually alert to 
cases of injustice, declared that this 
was no business of theirs. The Senior 
Common Room members felt that he 
should go home and face the draft. 
After all, they argued together with 
many others, medical requirements 
had changed since the Korean War 
and everyone is subject to re-exam- 
ination, so why should Cort be ex- 
empted because of his dubious past? 
The Communists and “progressives” 
among the staff and students went 
around with petitions, but their bag 


of signatures was not very great. 

Those with any doubts about Dr. 
Cort had their suspicions confirmed 
as soon as he set foot on Polish 
soil, on August 4, In a press state- 
ment, he thanked the Czechoslovak 
Government “for the understanding 
it has shown for our cause,” and 
spoke of the British campaign on his 
behalf, in which “progressive organ- 
izations,” several trade unions, many 
scientists and “even some Members 
of Parliament” had asked asylum for 


him. 


American repression of “progressive 


He went on to speak about 
activists.” (The word “progressive” 
had been taboo during his British 
campaign. ) 

A significant point was noted in 
Dr. Cort’s statement behind the Cur- 
tain. Previously, he had stated that 
he joined the American Communist 
party in 1949 and left in 1951. On 
Polish soil, however, he simply de- 
clared that, “as a medical student, | 
joined the Communist party of Amer- 
ica.” Nowhere was there any state- 
ment about having left it. 

By his action, Dr. Joseph Cort 
has done a grave disservice to the 
ancient principle of political asylum. 
By cynically exploiting the good will 
of a number of eminent civil-lib- 
ertarians, he has made the future 
plight of genuine victims of persecu- 
tion all the more difficult. 
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New Look in the Old South 


ATLANTA 
IVE foreign visitors, including 
four Europeans and one Asian, 
stood watching an old woman who 
sat rocking gently in the warm breeze. 
Bright-eyed youngsters rushed about: 
occasionally, a dirty face peered 
through a broken window; the patter 
of children’s feet going up and down 
rickety stairs was clearly audible. 
“Yes, things have changed in the 
South,” the old woman said, observ- 
ing the strangers’ curiosity. “They've 
been changing ever since the first big 
war and more so since the last war.” 
The site was the remaining portion 
of a recently condemned slum sec- 
tion. Like hundreds of similar sec- 
tions, this one was about to become 
the birthplace of a new industrial de- 
velopment. The old woman and her 
grandchildren would soon be moving 
into an $11-million low-rent housing 
project with adequate heating, a pri- 
vate bath, and hot and cold running 
water. Budget permitting. she might 
even have a telephone and TV set. 
The foreign visitors were one of a 
dozen similar groups visiting the 
South this summer. They came to 
see first-hand the land of lynch law 
they had heard about: the plantation 
culture, the one-mule sharecropper. 
the “peonage system.” the slums. 
Many were astonished, therefore, to 
find that the South they had visual- 
ized is merely a ghost of the past 
and that the entire region is rapidly 
taking on a new pattern of living. 
The transition first became obvious 
between 1940 and 1950, when South- 
ern rural areas lost more than 3 mil- 


lion people to the urban centers, 


By William Gordon 


which increased their population by 
nearly 8 million—a rate of growth 
almost three times that of the rest 
of the nation. The expansion of exist- 
ing industry and the attraction of 
new industry from other regions has 
played a major role in this shift. 
According to the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, 770 new industries 
have been added to the Atlanta area 
alone since 1946, resulting in an an- 
nual payroll of $68,502,000. And the 
trend in Atlanta, say business off- 
cials, may be used as an index for 
the rest of the region. 

The loss of farm labor has had 
some, but not serious, adverse effects. 
The day-laborer and small tenant 
farmer, of course, left the soil with 
some regrets. They had neither the 
capital to buy machines nor the abil- 
ity to compete with them on the 
farm, so they came to the city. At 


Pe a Os Rpt 
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ATLANTA SLUM AREA: 


the outset, they were forced into th 
slums, and this still is true to a cer 
tain extent. Overall, however, th 
machine, which emancipated the low 
paid farmer to initiate the preset 
change in the South, has had a good 
effect on living standards. The com 
ing of new industry also created & 
mands for new skills and _ provided 
higher wage rates for the averag 
worker. Moreover, those able to 
main on the farms are better support 
ed, because the machine has ip 


creased production and __ brought 


greater net gains to the average 
family. And this increased incom 
for the farm and. city worker ha 
spilled over into other 
Southern life. 


State and local governments at 


now able to collect more taxes auf 


build more schools, hospitals av 


recreational facilities. Even more im 
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portant, the South is in a position to 


pull itself up by its own boot-straps. 


for the first time in its history, there 
is a consciousness of the available 
ills, and they are being utilized to 
gimulate an industrial resurgence. 
The transplanted 
cramped by the congested city slums, 


farm worker, 
is getting relief and encouragement 
through increased purchasing power. 
\s a result of industry, too. he sees 
himself as part of a region that is 
gradually buying itself out of run- 
down sections. Day by day, he sees 
his cities and towns blazing pathways 
to beauty and efficiency. People like 
the old woman in the chair are get- 
ting fewer and fewer. The overall 
picture looks good; nobody can deny 
that. But what about the racial break- 
down? 

An objective appraisal indicates 
that the Negro has shared in many 
of the South’s achievements over the 
past twenty years. There has been a 
sharp reduction in Negro farm ten- 
ancy and a gain in farm ownership. 
Negroes have shared in public and 
private housing and they have ob- 
tained access to the ballot. even in 
many rural sections. Improved health 
facilities have resulted in a reduced 
death-rate. and schools are getting 
better. But. as the foreign visitors 
observed during their travels. the 
Negro still has a long way to go. 

According to a recent study by the 
National Urban League, the Negro’s 


} economic status here has improved 


in the last 15 years, but the vast 
majority are still restricted to low- 
paid and unskilled jobs. To supple- 
ment the earnings of the family head. 
the League found, several members 
of the family are forced to work. 
Management and union practices dis- 
ourage ambitious and capable Ne- 
grees who want to move forward in 
their jobs. White-collar employment, 
except in wholly Negro firms, is al- 
most completely unavailable. The 
same is true of technical and super- 
Visory positions. 

It is still generally accepted that 
the Negro worker has to get along 
on much less money than his white 
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brother. In 1950, the survey revealed, 
the average Negro family income was 
$1,869, or only 54 per cent of the 
average income of $3,445 among 
white families. The average Negro 
wage-earner gets only 52 per cent of 
the average for white workers. 

In housing, Negroes have been 
crowded into many of the run-down 
central districts. They are still being 
houses, second- 


given second-hand 


hand schools, second-hand parks and 
truck-crowded streets. Where Negroes 
have attempted to move out of dilapi- 
dated areas and into the suburbs, 
they have met resistance from whites. 
In borderline areas, there have been 
bombings and even violence. In pri- 
vate building, Negroes have met re- 
sistance from lending agencies. But 
the fight goes on, and Negroes con- 
tinue to improve their lot. 


Boston Tax Juggling 
Stunts City’s Growth 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


Boston 
e FFORTS are being intensified here 
to find out 


blame for some obviously irregular 


what or who is to 
tax-abatement practices. Large down- 
town firms complain to the assessing 
board or a state review board be- 
cause they consider their property 
overassessed, win a tax abatement. 
and then find their assessment back 
at the original figure the following 
year. 

Reform-minded observers feel that 
the key to this peculiar situation lies 
in the answer to a simple question: 
Who makes a political or financial 
profit on the operation? 

The political profiteer is immedi- 
ately apparent. The larger the total 
fictitious, the 
lower the tax rate. The lower the tax 


assessment, however 
rate, the more popular the Mayor. 
Even a morally courageous Mayor 
hesitates to prick the abatement bub- 
ble because he feels certain that his 
successor will reinstitute the prac- 
tice and get undeserved credit for tax 
reduction. Meanwhile, business firms 
shy away from Boston and credit- 
rating concerns continue to give the 
city an “unfavorable” rating. 

The financial profiteer is a little 
more difficult to determine. The over- 
assessed company does not gain, even 
though it receives 4 per cent interest 
from the city on rebated taxes, be- 


cause it often has to pay those who 
specialize in getting abatements. But 
some clue to the present difficulties 
may be found in the high rate paid 
to these specialists. It is reported 
that some of them receive from 30 to 
50 per cent of the total abatement as 
their fee. 

The remaining interested party, 
the city assessing board, does not 
make any visible profit. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent the skeptical 
from asking why the board is will- 
ing to continue its abatement prac- 
tices despite stinging criticism from 
civic groups and newspapers. 

The serious impact of the abate- 
ment practices on the city’s economic 
life is indicated by the observations 
of the Boston representative for out- 
of-town developers who are planning 
a $75-million business community in 
Boston’s Back Bay. He cited a hotel 
assessed for $7 million. If assessors 
monkey with valuations to set a 
phony tax rate or for other reasons, 
the assessment might go up to $8 or 
$10 million and the resultant tax in- 
crease might wipe out all profits. 
“This is no idle supposition,” he said. 
“It happens every day and is com- 
mon knowledge to investors through- 
out the country. Until an administra- 
a halt to 
practice, Boston’s growth will be 
stunted.” 


tion calls this suicidal 
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By M. K. Argus 


A Parliamentary 
Report from Moscow 


ARGUS 


HE Britisu Parliament has ac- 
Cana an invitation from the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR to visit 
Moscow this fall. The invitation was 
sent to Lord Simonds, Speaker of 
the House of Lords, and W. S. Mor- 
Speaker of 


Commons, by that distinguished par- 


rison, the House of 
liamentarian, Marshal Klimenti Vor- 
Quite a few of the Brit- 


ish lawmakers are just raring to go 


oshilov. 


to Moscow, and I am afraid some of 
their reports from the land of the 
Soviets will run as follows: 
“Moscow is quite an impressive 
city. It has a number of beautiful 
boulevards and streets, and improve- 
ments are constantly being made 
the capital. We 
shown plans that would make Mos- 


throughout were 
cow the most beautiful city in the 
world by 1984. One must give credit 
where credit is due; nothing of this 
sort had ever been planned before 
the October Revolution. 

“The streets are full of citizens 
going about their own business. If 
there are any Russians who, as some 
people claim, go about other Rus- 
sians’ business, we haven’t noticed 
them. Some Muscovites travel in 
autos, others in trams, quite a few 
in the underground. For some rea- 
don’t like the 
name ‘underground’ and call it the 


son, the Russians 
Metropolitans We’ve had a few mis- 
understandings on account of that. 

“We have found the Russians to be 
exceedingly hospitable and friendly, 
although on the unofficial level they 
still seem to shun foreigners. That, 
it was explained, is because of the 
Russians’ inherent distrust of for- 
eigners. The Russian people have a 


10 


long memory and still remember our 
of the Crimea in 1854, 


which they consider an inexcusable 


invasion 


attempt on our part to set up imper- 
ialist rule over the Soviet Union. 

“In spite of this, however, we have 
had a wonderful time in Moscow. 
The Russians have actually spread 
out the red carpet before us. (No 
pun intended.) Every night, there 
was a banquet in our honor, each 
time in a different place. The most 
memorable of all, of course, was the 
banquet in the Kremlin. We found 
Mr. Malenkov a very affable and 
courteous man. When one of us 
passed out after the 29th toast (it 
was, if memory serves me right, in 
honor of the Soviet armed forces, 
which guard their beloved country 
against capitalist encirclement), Mr. 
Malenkov had two Deputy Foreign 
Ministers take him to his hotel. 

“Throughout our stay in Moscow, 
we have not seen or met a single 
member of the secret police. It seems 
to us that the talk about them is 
highly exaggerated. We asked the 
guides and interpreters assigned to 
us point-blank whether they were 
members of the secret police. They 
were so offended that we had to 
apologize. 

“The Russians love their govern- 
ment, and they hate war. We have 
never met such peace-loving people. 
We were naturally anxious to speak 
to a Russian common man in the 
street, so our guide  obligingly 
stopped one for us. The first thing 
the man in the street asked us was: 
‘Why are you so intent upon waging 
war against all the peaceful demo- 
cratic nations of the world?’ Then, 


without waiting for an answer, he 
added: ‘What has our beloved gov: 
ernment done to you that you always 
slander and malign it?’ We were put 
to shame by that question and told 
the good man that we also wanted to 
live peacefully with other nations, 
His next question was: ‘Is it true 
that England has become an Amer. 
ican colony?’ We made an effort to 
deny it. 

“The man spoke to us in English, 
We were not a little surprised and 
asked him where he had learned it, 
‘All Soviet replied, 
‘study English so that we can read 
William 
Johnson in the original.’ Quite a 
people, these Russians, eh what? 


citizens,’ he 


Shakespeare and Hewlett 


“Needless to say, we also went to 
see the ballet at the famous Bolshoi 
Theater. After the performance. we 
were invited backstage. As soon as 
the introductions were over, one of 
the ballerinas said to us: ‘Won't 
you, please, try to persuade your own 
government as well as your American 
friends to stop their war preparations 
against us!’ Peace, it appears, is up- 
permost in every Russian’s mind. We 
left the theater profoundly shaken. 

“Most interesting and enlightening 
was our trip to a collective farm 
about fifty miles from Moscow. It 
was not a model farm, just an ordin- 
ary run-of-the-mill one. We’ve rarely 
seen a happier breed of men and 
women. We were treated to a most 
excellent and bountiful dinner. The 
roast chickens were especially de- 
lectable, and we asked the collective 
farmers about them. They told us 
that the birds were treated according 
to a new method, with atomic energy. 
‘We in the Soviet Union,’ the farmers 
said, ‘use atomic energy exclusively 
for peaceful purposes.’ They showed 
us the building where atomic energy 
for chicken coops was being pre 
duced, but they would not let us i 
side. The method was a state secrél, 
and the Russians, you see, are still 
suspicious of us. 

“Only by a steady interchange of 
persons and information will we be 
able to dispel this suspicion.” 


The New Leader 
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LTERNATIVES TO THE H-BOMB 
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Social Progress, Cool 





Heads 


By Hans Thirring 


HE NEED to find alternatives to atomic war will 
| ian more clearly when the full scope of the dan- 
vr threatening our civilization is adequately realized. Is 
the H-bomb really as devastating as newspaper reports 
vould have us believe, or can the danger of annihilating 
shole cities be diminished, or even eliminated, by proper 
easures of military and civil defense? 

\ full and competent answer to this question was given 
nan article by Professor Hornell Hart of Duke Univer- 
sity in the June issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists. Professor Hart’s critical analysis of expected dam- 
age from atomic raids on American cities is based on 
reliable data, validated by numerous internal cross- 
checks, on Russia’s stockpiles of A-bombs and H-bombs 
and on her devices for delivering them to distant targets. 

Defining the word “blast” as sufficient explosive pres- 
sure to destroy a brick building, Professor Hart gives 
the result of his analysis in terms of the blast-damage 
aa to be expected from nuclear and thermonuclear 
bombs delivered by airplanes and guided missiles 
launched from Soviet territory or ships and submarines 
utside the U.S. warning network. From the gross result 
f 10,640 square miles of blast area in 1954 and 68,500 
in 1957 considerable subtractions have to be made—for 
bombs kept in reserve, for bombs wasted and accidentally 
lost, and for intercepted carriers (estimating that 30 per 
cent of the enemy bombers would be shot down in 1954 
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This is the twelfth article in the series launched by 
Lewis Mumford in our June 28 issue. Hans Thirring is 
one of Western Europe’s foremost theoretical physicists 
and occupies the chair in physics at the University of 
Vienna, His recent writings on atomic theory have won 
him wide acclaim; he has also written extensively on 
the psychology of man from a scientific and humanistic 
point of view. A master of popular exposition, Professor 
Thirring is noted for his Ideas of Einstein’s Theory, 
vhich was translated into English in the early 1920s: 
‘ome philosophers of science have called it the earliest 
and ablest non-technical exposition of the theory of 
relativity. In June 1950, Professor Thirring was one of 
those who participated in the founding meeting of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom in Berlin. 
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and 50 per cent in 1957). Duly considering these reduc- 
tions of the menace, Hart arrives at a net blast-damage 
area of 1,775 square miles for 1954 and 4,850 for 1957. 
More than half of this would be delivered to the 25 big- 
gest U.S. cities. These are Hart’s words: 

“The 25-city blast areas indicated in the hypothetical 

1957 raid would total 2,550 square miles. On the basis of 
the indicated apportionments, using the same methods 
of calculation as before, this raid would cause approxi- 
mately 9 million immediate deaths, plus approximately 
11 million additional injured persons, or a total of 20 
million casualties out of a population of 30 million in the 
central cities of these 25 metropolitan areas. 
“. . In the most densely populated cores of these dis- 
tricts, the blast concussions, lethal radiation and heat 
blasts would kill millions. In many of the cities, fire 
storms, kindled by the heat blast and fed by convection 
typhoons, would rage unrestrained, trapping millions in 
their gigantic furnaces.” 

Hart concludes that a raid like that which could be 
expected from a showdown in 1957 would be more than 
sufficient to cause complete national paralysis. 

This outlook is dire enough to rouse gloomy apprehen- 
sions in anyone who feels that the showdown is inevitable. 
The question therefore boils down to: “How likely is 
an all-out war to occur? Is the technical possibility of 
paralyzing an enemy state by a series of quick atomic 
raids a sufficiently strong incentive to strike first?” Any- 
one who has some insight into technical and military 
developments since 1945 can give an unequivocal answer 
to the second question. It is: No. 

The reason is simple and cogent: Both the U.S. and 
the USSR are equipped with retaliatory machinery which 
is far less vulnerable than the nation as a whole. Hence, 
even after being mortally wounded, each of them would 
be able to strike back so terribly that the aggressor 
nation would not survive either. This is the decisive dif- 
ference between atomic combat and that between indi- 
viduals: The duelist who shoots first can, by killing his 
opponent, render him defenseless at once. In the case 
of two big powers, however, there is a lag between the 
time one receives the deadly blow and the time one be- 
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H-BOMB CONTINUED 


comes defenseless—a time lag sufficient to wipe out the 
cities of the aggressor nation by dropping one’s entire 
stock of atomic ammunition on them. 

Most people do not realize clearly enough the basic 
difference between retaliatory capacity in 1941 and today. 
Neither the Soviet Union at the time of Hitler’s attack 
in June 1941 nor the U.S. at the time of Pearl Harbor 
was adequately equipped with means for strategic bom- 
bardment. Years elapsed before suitable long-range 
bombers and the necessary stock of heavy ammunition 
were ready to start the kind of strategic raids which, in 
the long run, crippled Hitler's war machine. 

It is quite different today, with modern long-range 
bombers and guided missiles carrying atomic ammuni- 
tion at hand—and,. above all, with launching sites in 
hundreds of places, some well hidden, throughout the 
globe. Hence, although it would be relatively easy for 
the Soviets to destroy the main cities of the U.S., it 
would be quite impossible for them to paralyze, at the 
same time, the formidable retaliatory mechanism which 
would be triggered instantly as an answer to military 
aggression. In 1940 and 1941, Hitler and his consorts 
had some reason to believe that they would emerge as 
victors in a Blitzkrieg; today, however, any aggression 
against powers equipped with atomic weapons would no 
longer be an erroneous calculation but a suicidal blunder. 
The men in the Kremlin know this much better than the 
average Western citizen, and therefore a Soviet military 
attack on Western Europe is about the least likely possi- 
bility. 

On the fifth anniversary of NATO, the New York 
Herald Tribune indicated on a front-page map “the main 
potential ground-attack areas in Europe which Supreme 
Allied Headquarters has taken into account in planning 
the ground defense of the NATO perimeter.” The list of 
possible attacks included an invasion of the Jutland 
Peninsula and Denmark, a sweep along the northern 
coast of the Continent to overrun the big North European 
ports, encirclement of the Ruhr industrial complex from 
the south, an attack through the center of Germany 
aimed at Frankfurt and then across the Rhine and into 
central France, and so on. 

Think of all the people who, by paying heavy taxes, 
contribute to financing the multi-billion-dollar defense 
measures against these supposed attacks. How many of 
them are aware that any such attack, as the first blow in 
a new war, is about as probable as the destruction of 
New York City by a giant meteor? 

Stating this fact does not imply that the Soviet leaders 
are any better than their reputation. What we can rely 
on is that they are not lunatics and that their Marxist 
gospel is quite different from the creed of Hitler and his 
gang. The latter lived in the belief that the nation of 
superior race was chosen to conquer its Lebensraum by 
military prowess. According to the Marxist religion, how- 
ever, the capitalist system is “doomed to fall of its own 


contradictions.” Therefore, the orthodox Marxist dog 


not feel it worthwhile to attempt to conquer by war, 
world which will succumb sooner or later of its oy 
weakness and adopt the “superior” system of Commp. 
nism. According to orthodox Marxist-Leninist-Stalinig 
views, it would be criminal folly to run the deady risk of 
an atomic holocaust in order to acquire something today 
that may be had for practically nothing tomorrow. 

It will be argued by way of rebuttal that recent Com. 
munist expansionist efforts have taken the form of wel. 
devised, full-fledged wars in China, Indo-China and 
Korea. Far from waiting until the people there became 
converts to Communism, the Bolshevik leaders used the 
armies of their satellites to expand their sphere of infly 
ence. How does this fit into the picture drawn above? 

The explanation may be found in an illuminating 
mark made by Stalin in an interview with H. G. Welk, 
When Wells defended the idea of the evolutionary devel. 
opment of socialism, Stalin retorted grimly: “Do you 
believe that any of those capitalists will give up his pos: 
tion voluntarily? What we believe necessary is to give 
them a well-timed kick as soon as the situation is rip 
for it!” 

As a matter of fact, the points of attack of all Com 
munist aggressions since 1939 have been either countries 
with unstable economic and social conditions, weakened 
by a corrupt regime or by war (by both in China), 
else countries abandoned by the free world and delivered 
up to the Communists (e.g., East Germany). The incor 
poration of these areas into the Soviet bloc was accom 
plished either by slight internal adjustments or, to ux 
Stalin’s expression, by a well-timed kick. 

In view of these facts, it might seem reasonable to ak 
whether there is much practical difference between Hit 
ler’s aggressions and Stalin’s kicks. In its first stages. 
including the annexation of Austria, the Sudetenland 
and the rest of Czechoslovakia, the expansion of the Third 
Reich also occurred without bloodshed, but this final 
spurred Hitler to conquer the better part of the Continen! 
by all-out war. It was just this precedent which contrib 
uted to shaping the attitude of most Americans towarl 
Communism. The general belief is that, unless the activi 
ties of the Kremlin leaders are stopped by drasti 
measures, they will continue to add other countries t 
their sphere of power one by one until they feel strong 
enough to swallow the rest of the world through a single 
final attack. 

Only the first half of this assumption is correct. There 
is no doubt that the policy of the Communist leaders 
tends to encourage revolutionary movements wherever 
a chance of success exists. The conclusion, however, that 
with the majority of mankind behind them they might 
be tempted to conquer the world by total war is wrong 
The idea of a militarily superior power marching 
umphantly over the globe is neither Marxist, Leninist 
nor Stalinist—perhaps not even Trotskyist. The proper 
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USSIANS WILL BE ABLE TO CAUSE 20 MILLION CASUALTIES IN OUR MAJOR CITIES 


timing for upsetting an unstable nation, according to 
orthodox Leninism-Stalinism, is not dictated by the level 
of Communist military power but by the amount of dis- 
content in the target area and the relation between risk 
and success. Recognizing that an attempt to invade coun- 
tries averse to Communism and defended by national or 
allied atom-equipped forces would be suicidal, the Soviets 
and the Chinese would not dream of armed aggression 
on any of them. 

We have no reason, therefore, to fear that the fatal 
choice lies between suicide by appeasement and suicide 
by war. Neither war nor subjugation to Communism will 
be the fate of the free world so long as the latter’s own 
leaders do not start the chain reaction of military opera- 
tions leading finally to all-out atomic war, and so long as 
the social conditions of the working class are kept sufli- 
ciently high above the misery which drives the exploited 
masses into the rank-and-file of the Communist parties. 

Given tolerably adequate social conditions, even small 
and militarily weak countries lying close to the Iron 
Curtain may feel quite safe from any Communist menace. 
Good examples are Finland and Austria, the latter partly 
sccupied by Soviet troops. With a strong Parliamentary 
coalition between the conservative People’s party and 
the strictly anti-Communist Socialist party, there is more 
freedom of speech and thought and much less concern 
about Communist infiltration in Austria than in the U.S. 
So long as some madman does not set off World War 


lll, both Finland and Austria will go on strengthening 
their democratic institutions. 

The security of the world could be strengthened by 
drawing a clear line letting the potential aggressor know 
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what kind of acts would necessarily entail drastic counter- 
measures. When the North Koreans drove across the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel, they were deluded by the expecta- 
tion that their aggression would meet no resistance from 
foreign powers. If, however, the crossing of the Korean 
demarcation line had been included in a widely publi- 
cized list of aggressive acts explicitly stated as calling for 
collective United Nations counter-action, the North 
Korean invaders would have hesitated to start their 
operation. For in that case the net result of the war, 
which was not at all favorable to the invaders, would 
have been clearly foreseeable. 

It is very unfortunate, therefore, that all efforts to 
conclude an international convention defining aggres- 
sion have failed so far. In spite of all controversy in the 
field of world politics, there is one basic principle on 
which statesmen of all civilized nations are ready to 
agree. The preparation for, and waging of, aggressive 
wars is an international crime. The trouble is, however, 
that an agreement on this principle is stymied by wide 
disagreement as to the meaning of the word “aggression.” 
In the present chaotic situation, with no definition gen- 
erally accepted, any dictator can camouflage his sinister 
plans by calling his intended victims “aggressors.” 

Since 1952, negotiations have been going on in the 
UN on proposals for an international legal definition. 
Although a good many member states, including France, 
the Soviet bloc and several Asian and South American 
nations, are in favor of a definition, their proposals have 
been defeated by the opposition of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations, which declare that a definition of aggression is 
not only useless but even dangerous because it “would 
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H-BOMB 
CONTINUED 


encourage the aggressor to circumvent it and would 
hamper the legitimate self-defense of his victim.” 

The opposition to defining aggression is closely con- 
nected with the oversimplified idea of a black-and-white 
world in which, according to the scheme of a Wild West 
picture with its virtuous heroes and sinister villains, the 
defenders of the free democracies are permanently 
threatened by the destructive forces of evil. The assump- 
tion of the enemy’s everlasting urge to commit aggres- 
sion and the blameless virtue of one’s own intentions 
helps to justify the use of every means for self-defense. 
When Secretary of States Dulles announced the “new 
look” in American policy featuring “massive retaliation,” 
he did not bother to explain what acts of the enemy 
would be answered by H-bomb attacks but left the im- 
pression that the U.S. would feel justified in striking 
retaliatory blows at its own discretion. 

In this vague form, Dulles’s announcement made a 
valuable contribution to Communist propaganda 
denouncing the warmongering of the “capitalist aggres- 
sors.” His speech, together with carefully selected quo- 
tations from American newspapers, could be used to 
prove to the people behind the Iron Curtain that an 
ultimatum would one day be sent to Moscow demanding 
Communist withdrawal from the satellite countries or 
else the full power of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
would be let loose against the East. Certainly many Poles, 
Czechs and others behind the Iron Curtain would welcome 
such an ultimatum, but the percentage of desperate indi- 
viduals there is greatly overestimated, because it is mainly 
the cries for help which reach Western ears. Among the 
millions suffering under the totalitarian yoke, very few 
would be ready to barter their miserable existence for 
non-existence after the showdown. The vast majority hate 
any war or threat of war. 

An illuminating example of the voices advocating a 


more active American war policy is given in an article in 





POSE 


Seventeen more Republican candidates for office called on 


President Eisenhower today and had their photographs taken 
with him.—News item. 

Come, gentlemen, and watch the birdie, 

Stand straight and tall, look healthy, sturdy. 

Keep hands from pockets—yours and others’— 
Look boyish, to appeal to mothers. 

Smile broadly—it will gain you backing— 

But don’t reveal the teeth you’re lacking. 

Look earnest, thoughtful, honest, pleasant, 

A mixture of the prince and peasant. 

And yet, whatever pose you strike, 

Be sure you're standing close to Ike. 


—Richard Armour 





the June 21 New Leaper by Heptisax, former editorig 
writer of the New York Herald .Tribune, who is into. 
duced by the editors of THE New LEADER as “representy. 
tive of a school of thought with considerable influence in 
the present administration.” Criticizing the failure of the 
Indo-China war, Heptisax says: 

“I wouldn’t put a single American GI on the mainland 
of China. I’d spend a few months building up the ROK 
army and equipping the Nationalist force on Formos, 
with every weapon needed for offensive action. I'd give 
the people of China the most intensive education in oy 
purposes, by leaflet and radio, and by word of mouth, 
that the Far East has ever known. Then, at three widely 
separated points, I’d give that gang in Peking three 
simultaneous jolts. It is too soon to designate the points 
I have in mind, but my feeling is that the chances are at 
least 50-50 that there would be no heavy fighting.” 

Heptisax’s expectations may be justified to the extent 
that the destruction of Peking could be successfully 
accomplished. What he overlooks is the further conse 
quences of “massive retaliation” from the other side, with 
the results quoted from Hart at the beginning of this 
article. 

If the Western democracies are up to the moral stand 
ards they seem so proud of, then top priority should he 
given the principle that, in the atomic age. war is no 
longer a suitable means for settling international dis 
putes. Viewed from this standpoint, the plan advanced 
by Heptisax is criminal. 

Heptisax expects his war to be greatly aided by “inter- 
sive education . . . by leaflet and radio, and by word a 
mouth.” As far as European experience goes. the cold 
war is an enterprise of particularly poor efficiency. The 
percentage of Communists converted by the persuasive 
power of the Voice of America is just as small as that o 
real democrats lured by Communist propaganda. About 
99 per cent of the listeners on both sides are those who, 
for one reason or other, have already decided on their 
political creed. The fact that only 5 per cent vote Con 
munist in Austria is not due to the Voice of America: 
it is the natural consequence of the presence of a Soviel 
occupation army. 

Thus, the cold war. instead of educating those wh 
need it, only aggravates tension and causes deterioratio! 
in the atmosphere of world politics. The sooner it ® 
stopped, the sooner the tension will begin to relax. 

Summing up, it can be stated that there is danget 
neither of a sudden armed attack from the East nor @ 
expansion of the Communist disease into countries with 
sound economic and social conditions. The real danget 
lies in the possibility that the mutual hatred of the ruling 
circles, kept hot on either side of the Iron Curtain, mj 
one day release a chain reaction which will lead to total 
war and total destruction. To smother any fire a its 
very beginning and remove all combustible material * 
surely the best method to avoid a fatal outcome. 
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affairs will view the Geneva 


N: REALISTIC OBSERVER of world 
agreements as inaugurating a gen- 
uine peace in Asia. International ten- 
sion cannot end so long as a gigantic 


bloc 


agglomeration of industrial and pre- 


Communist confronts a_ loose 


Cte! a saves Span ane 


industrial non-Communist nations. 


pity 


The masters of this Communist bloc 


Peg es 


® have frankly announced their aim of 
S ultimate global dominion, and the 
leading non-Communist nations have 
with equal clarity stated their de- 
termination not to let the Commu- 
nists have their way. Both sides dis- 
pose of huge economic and military 
resources, but the exposed position 
of all major non-Communist coun- 
tries invites continued attempts to 
penetrate and weaken them. 
For these reasons—and for others 
that cannot be discussed here 
Geneva ushered in at best a limited 
and uneasy truce. Even if conditions 
in Indo-China were stabilized, which 
is most unlikely, and if fighting were 
} to cease in Malaya. Burma and other 
trouble spots, which is also unlikely, 
there would be only a breathing spell. 





tern 


Each side will keep on bulwarking 
| 's position by improving its po- 
® litical, military and socio-economic 
conditions. 

It scarcely needs saying that po- 
litical, military and socio-economic 
strength are by no means identical. 
\ country with sound social and eco- 
nomic conditions may, if it fails to 
protect itself through proper political 
alignments and defense measures, be 
| Overcome by a 


' less advanced but 
militarily more powerful enemy. On 
- other hand, in a prolonged con- 
p “ict good (and bad) social and eco- 
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By Karl A. Wittfogel 


BREATHING SPELL IN ASIA 


Unrest in Communist countries may prevent a major military outbreak in Asia, 


but bold reforms are needed to preserve freedom where it still exists 





LAND REFORM 


WILL 


nomic conditions may be decisive in 
shaping the people’s will to fight. 

In colonies or former colonies, 
nationalist sentiment further compli- 
cates the issue. For such sentiment 
tends to prevent a colonial or once- 
colonial people from identifying 
themselves with a political camp that, 
under other circumstances, they 
would consider theirs. 

The master strategists of the Com- 
munist bloc are not restricted by in- 
dependent public opinion, but the 
danger of national and social unrest 
is no less real because it is inarticu- 
late. In the USSR during World War 
II, entire national groups defected; 
the collective farms are still centers 


of extreme discontent. The peasant 


KEEP PEASANTS FROM TURNING TO COMMUNISM 


who works three or four times harder 
on his own little plot than on the 
land of the collective is obviously a 
frustrated man. It is the recognition 
of such facts that leads the USSR to 
express its desire for global “peace” 
so ardently at this time. 
trends are 


Similar apparent in 


Communist China. Communist-party 
directives show that the Chinese peas- 
ants strongly resent the enforced sale 
of grain to the Government. As in 
the USSR prior to collectivization, 
the prices paid by the state are 
lower than what the peasants can 
obtain in free sales; consequently, 
they are unwilling to deliver their 
quotas. In 1953, their resistance as- 
sumed that the 


such dimensions 
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ASIA CONTINUED 


“People’s Government” had to take 


special measures to overcome it. 
Moreover. the peasants are reluctant 
to pool their land in producers’ co- 
operatives. ; 

Formally the villagers comply, but 
only formally. The fact that Mao’s 
regime has had to admonish its peas- 
ants (Chinese peasants are world- 
famous for the subtlety of their farm- 
ing) to till their land carefully and 
not “blindly” run away to the cities 
is indicative of the crisis smoldering 
This 


crisis does not prevent Peking from 


in the countryside. internal 
fostering little or indirect wars out- 
side its borders. Nor does it provide 
any absolute guarantee against 
Chinese participation in a big mili- 
tary venture. Yet, it certainly is a 
deterrent to a major war. 

of non-Communist coun- 
little to 


situation within the Communist orbit. 


Citizens 
tries can do influence the 
But in varying degrees they can im- 
prove conditions in the free world. 

In non-Communist Asia, indus- 
trially advanced countries like Japan 
have serious difficulty in selling their 
products abroad. Would trade with 
Communist China solve the Japanese 
Decidedly 


Essentially, the Chinese Communists 


export problem? not. 
want capital goods, whereas Japan 
produces primarily consumers’ goods. 

It is obvious that, for Japan, even 
a small increase in foreign trade 
would be important. But it is also 
obvious that, from the standpoint 
of the 


whole. 


non-Communist world as a 


closer commercial relations 
with the Communist bloc would have 
serious political and military disad- 
vantages. If, nevertheless, trade bar- 
riers between the two global sectors 
are lowered, we may at least have 
the satisfaction of seeing a confusing 
myth destroyed in Japan—the myth 
of the miraculous benefits to be de- 
Communist 


rived from trade with 


China. 


makers of England 


In either case, the policy- 
and America 
would do well to recognize that, in 
order to maintain itself as a mod- 
ern and democratic industrial coun- 


try, Japan must be given free access 


16 


to the markets of the free world. 

Of course, in most areas of Asia 
agrarian problems outweigh indus- 
trial and commercial problems; this 
is so even in Japan. Thus, breathing 
spell or not, the land question re- 
mains highly significant. Wherever 
the Communists get a civil war go- 
ing. they make it a standard practice 
to distribute land to the poorer vil- 
lagers in order to gain mass support 
in their struggle for dictatorial pow- 
er. Once they achieve this primary 
objective, they take the land away 
again by establishing collectives and 
producers’ cooperatives. This game 
but, 
suitable conditions, the Communists 
Thus. 


wherever the land issue is a key one 


is tough and _ ruthless: under 


profit enormously from it. 


—and in almost every country of 


non-Communist Asia it is exactly 
that—only a generous and construc- 
tive land reform will keep the peas- 
ants from becoming the cannon fod- 
der of Communist power strategy. 
Where shall the peasants of non- 
Manifestl) 


where their interests will be taken 


Communist Asia go? 
care of, not temporarily and dishon- 
estly, but permanently and honestly. 
And where shall the non-Communist 
Asian workers go? Manifestly also 
where their interests will be given 
bold, constructive consideration. 

In 1927, Stalin expressed his 
pleasure that, in China, no 
Communist plans 


group 
was endangering 
by a bold reform policy. His remark 
and subsequent Chinese developments 
demonstrate the crucial importance 
of a far-sighted socio-economic pol- 
icy in Asia and elsewhere. The suc- 
cess of such a policy depends in part 
on the political leaders, but to a 
decisive degree it depends on the in- 
telligentsia, who, as opinion-makers, 
vitally influence the policy-makers. 
Where shall the intelligentsia of 
non-Communist Asia go? In many 
cases (but not including Japan). 
their countries were Oriental despot- 
isms before they came under West- 
ern colonialism. When these countries 
attained independence, they generally 
became democratic on the govern- 


mental level. But in terms of socig 
structure they remained Single-cep, 
tered, that is, the middle and work 
classes and the independent aso 




























ciations remained weak as they @. 
ways had been. Under such coné. 
tions, an economic philosophy tha 
makes the managerial state th 
dynamic center of society is & 
tremely attractive—all the more x 
when the ideas of Marxian socialisy 
can be used to picture such a stay 
as benevolent and historically neces. 
sary. 

The tragedy of Marxism unfold 
certain 
groups of Asian intellectuals who cd 
with a 
overtly Leninist tinge. Marx accuse 


with particular clarity in 


themselves socialist. often 
the early socialists of being economi 
utopians, and he held that their 
sition became increasingly reactio- 
ary as social conditions improvel 
At the 
power for the managerial state th 


same time, he made told 
core of his socialist prog-am. But 
never seriously analyzed the probles 
of total statism. Thus, he indulged it 
a political utopianism that is pole 
tially much more reactionary tha 
that of the early nineteenth-centuy 
socialists. 

Many of us have shared Man: 
utopian dreams. But the experient 
of the last decades has shown tha 
even when subjective socialists are# 
the seats of power, total statism leai 
not to a higher form of human fre 
dom but to an extreme form of wha 
Marx once called “general slavery. 

To disguise the drive for a ™ 
nopoly of political power as an # 
selfish, democratic “socialist 
effort is tempting. And it is p# 


and 


ticularly so in those parts of As 
that for millennia have known 
rule of a despotic élite, a monopol 
bureaucracy. Indeed, the socio? 
nomic foundations of freedom #® 
progress in non-Communist Asia! 
threatened most seriously by 

political and intellectual leaders ™ 
use existing agrarian, industrial ® 
national tensions as instruments i 


creating an apparatus state that 
be the master. not servant. of soci! 
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EDITORIAL 


Betrayal at Saigon 


As OUR PERSPECTIVE lengthens, it becomes increasingly 
plain that the 13-month-old Korean armistice brought 
litle gain to the free world. It left Korea devastated and 
dill divided; it released Communist forces for renewed 
pressure in Indo-China: it lent wings to every neutralist 
and “business as usual” delusion in Western Europe and 
Asia. And yet, it did seem that ene vitally important truth 
had emerged from the two-year talkathon at Kaesong and 
Panmunjom: the criminal immorality of forcible repa- 
triation. 

Now, scarcely a year later, the cause for which men 
bled and argued for so long has apparently been for- 
gotten. According to dispatches from Saigon, 2,500 re- 
lucant Vietminh returnees, bound for Ho Chi Minh’s 
new “people’s democracy” in North Vietnam, rioted:on 
board ship in the harbor. The guards fired, killing one 
and wounding several others, and order was restored. It 
was all fully within the terms of the armistice, for none 
of the Western delegates at Geneva, eager to scuttle and 
run in Indo-China, had given any thought to the problem 
of forced repatriation. The whole messy episode was 
quickly buried in the inside pages of the newspapers. 

Mankind’s penchant for forgetting the lessons of his- 
lory is, of course, nothing new. But it is surely hitting 
anew low when, eight short months after the last Korean 
POW screamed defiance at his Red “explainers,” we 
lapse hack into indifference to the fate of the Communist 
non-returner. It had taken us almost a decade to wipe 
out the memory of the post-World War II repatriation 
horror, when thousands of Russian POWs and civilian 
deportees were forcibly returned to their tormentors un- 
der the Yalta pact. Our uncompromising stand on prin- 
ciple in Korea had seemed a convincing pledge that Com- 
munist defectors in future wars, big and little, would 
never face a similar betrayal. Now, through the callous- 
ness of our allies and our own Government’s lack of alert- 
ness, we have once more kicked away what was perhaps 
our biggest trump in the unending struggle between the 
free and slave worlds. 


De Gasperi... 


THE DEATH of Alcide de Gasperi has swept away one 


of the towering figures of postwar Europe. Taking over 
the Premiership at a time when the tragic farce of Fas- 
cism had sent Italy’s international stock to an all-time 
low, he led his country on the road to economic revival 
and restored its prestige in diplomatic councils. At home. 
he almost singlehandedly forged the Christian Democratic 
party into a political instrument that successfully beat 
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off all assaults by the Communist Left and the Monarchist 
and neo-Fascist Right. Abroad, he became a symbol of 
the ideal of Western European unity. 

De Gasperi’s death is thus a double blow to the dem- 
ocratic West. The Christian Democratic party, a ram- 
shackle structure encompassing every political hue from 
arch-reaction to ultra-liberalism, was seriously weakened 
by the electoral defeat of June 1953; the passing of its 
leader and main source of cohesion will unleash all the 
centrifugal forces pent up within it. At the same time. 
the champions of European unity, already in retreat, 
have been deprived of a powerful voice. The free world 
can ill afford many more losses like this one. 


...And EDC 


If SEEMS sardonically fitting that Italy’s de Gasperi 
should leave the scene just as the European Defense Com- 
munity was apparently nearing final defeat. 

French Premier Pierre Mendés-France, whose coming 
has been like a gust of fresh air in the musty attic of 
French politics, must be credited with a sincere attempt 
to break the two-year EDC deadlock. Nevertheless, the 
refusal of the other five signatory powers to accept 
Mendés-France’s proposed amendments to the treaty is 
more than understandable. Without the amendments, it 
seems doubtful that EDC can clear the French Par- 
liamentary hurdle; with them, however, the defense 
community would be shorn of all the supra-national 
features which fired the enthusiasm of its proponents. 
German rearmament would be achieved, but the various 
EDC contingents would operate as separate entities much 
like national armies, the member-states would have virtual 
veto power in all important matters, and plans for an even- 
tual European political community would be abandoned. 

The sequel to the approaching collapse of EDC had 
long been foreshadowed. With the European Army seem- 
ingly dead, the United States and Britain are casting 
about for an alternative method of using German man- 
power in the defense of Western Europe. If possible. West 
Germany will be included in the NATO framework. If 
not. a German national army will probably be created 
under an independent agreement with the two Anglo- 
Saxon powers. Premier Mendés-France is reported to 
have conceded in his hastily-convened parley with Win- 
ston Churchill and Anthony Eden that German rearma- 
ment must be attained, whatever the fate of EDC. 

Two years of French obstructionism have thus yielded 
a bitter crop. France’s ultra-nationalists have achieved 
one objective, it is true: The European Defense Com- 
munity—barring a last-minute reversal of form—is dead. 
and France has preserved the last full measure of her 
national sovereignty. But Germany is to be rearmed not- 
withstanding—and in a form which may prove more 
dangerous to German democracy and world peace than 
anything contemplated by EDC. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Communism’s War on Religion 


Religion Behind the Iron Curtain. 
By George N. Shuster. 
Macmillan. 281 pp. $4.00. 


TuHIs painstaking survey of what 
is currently happening to religion in 
the Soviet sphere begins with the 
words: “This is not a pleasant book.” 
It is, in fact, an appalling one. 

On the basis of authenticated docu- 
ments, of reports by eye-witness 
refugees, and of the laws, pronounce- 
ments and actions of the Communists 
themselves, Religion Behind the Iron 
Curtain covers comprehensively a 
story which the daily press reports 
only in driblets. We are by now cal- 
loused to the idea of physical torture 
inflicted at the whim of the commis- 
sar. “Thought police” and “brain- 
washing” have largely lost their 
capacity to shock. But here we are 
confronted with the ultimate viola- 
tion of the human personality: in- 
vasion by the state of the secret 
places of the heart. 

In the Decalogue of the Soviet 
First 
“Thou shalt 


gods before me.” 


system, the Commandment 


reads: have no other 
From this basic 
blasphemy all the subsidiary horrors 
follow as a matter of course. What it 


leads to in practice is expressed in 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 
Documentary film writer, 
critic and translator 


the agonized protest of the Rumanian 
bishops, which mirrors the ordeal of 
all religions in all countries behind 
the Iron Curtain: 

“Millions of citizens have been de- 
liberately wounded in the innermost 
core of their human feeling by the 
very authority to which there has 
been entrusted, in the presence of the 
nation and the whole world, the de- 
fense of the interests of the people. 
Internecine strife is being fostered, 
the country is in tears over rampant 
injustice, and a wound gapes which 
cannot be healed over except by do- 
ing away with laws and measures 
struck and are now 
striking at the Catholic Church in 
the Rumanian People’s Republic.” 


which have 


Those who dared sign this protest 
were, of course, promptly arrested, 
Pacha, 


who was condemned to a forced- 


including Bishop Augustin 
labor camp at the age of 80. 

But by no means all the clergy in 
the satellite states have risen to the 
nobility of open opposition in be- 
half of their faith. 


where they 


In every country 


rule. the Communists 
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have been able to recruit priest 
and ministers for their “nationa 
churches,” their associations of “pro. 
gressive Catholics.” their “Union 
Orthodox Priests.” In Czechoslovakia 
many members of the hierarchy hav 
cast their lot with the Red regime 
even in the face of excommunicatior 
In Poland, one priest in twenty is 
estimated to have done likewise. 
In recording these disheartening 
facts, Dr. Shuster wisely admonish 
the reader to pause in his conder 
nation of the clerical Quislings ani 
ask himself how he would act unde 
Communist physical and moral pre 
sures. However, what is one to say ¢! 
a Christian spokesman like Profe 
sor Karl Barth? Safe and snug i 
Switzerland, he spreads abroad : 
peculiar personal brand of Chris 
tianity which undermines the will 
resist of his co-religionists behini 
the Iron Curtain and abets neutraliss 
in their equating of Soviet tyranm 
with the alleged materialism of th 
West. Dr. Shuster devotes several 
strained pages to Professor Barth: 
equivocal role in the struggle of th 
Hungarian Protestant communi! 
but the reader who has absorbed tle 
catalogue of merciless fact in th 
book will not be so forbearing. 
Religion Behind the Iron Curia 
is a document comparable with an! 
thing ever presented at Nurembet! 
as a record of calculated atroc! 
raised to the level of state polit 
That in this case the target is ™ 


record an even more compelling ? 


peal to the conscience of the twet 
tieth century. 
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Fabulous Ben Franklin 


fenjamin Franklin and a Rising American People. 


by Verner W. Crane. 
litle, Brown. 219 pp. $3.50. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was a mullti- 
sided personality: businessman and 
journalist, 


promoter, printer and 


vientist and inventor, wit, politician 


and diplomat par excellence. Like Jef- 


ferson, he was a product of the cos- 
nopolitan and rationalist eighteenth 
entury, When specialization was 
fowned upon and the ideal of so- 
ciety was a broad personality who 
prided himself on not knowing any 
me subject too well. Since Franklin 
was a genius, he could make lasting 
contributions in many fields merely 
by dipping into them. 

Professor Crane’s slender book at- 
tempts to show Franklin’s broad- 
gauged activities in a crowded life 
of 84 years, with emphasis on his 
tole in the Revolution, the making 
of the peace, and the consolidation of 
the Union. While it adds little to 
what is already known, it presents 
an admirably rounded picture of his 
accomplishments in the realm of polli- 
tics and diplomacy. 

In 1751, when Franklin was 45 
years old and retired from business. 
he was elected to the Pennsylvania 
Assembly. Thus public 
career that was to continue for al- 


began a 


most forty years. Sent to London in 
\'37 as the Assembly’s special agent, 
he took the British intelligentsia by 
‘orm. He was affable. 
shrewd, loquacious and, above all, 
the inventor of the lightning rod and 
other practical gadgets. He was also 
adept at fishing in muddy political 
waters, but his mission in England. 
Which aimed at effecting a rapproche- 
ment between the British Government 


and its intransigent American col- 


learned, 


y Nes, was a failure. 


Gradually, as Professor Crane 


; shows, Franklin the staunch loyalist 
lling a eS 


5 of Separation from the mother coun- 


forced to accept the inevitability 


t “2 
5 “Y- All his suggestions for compro- 


August 30, 1954 


Reviewed by 
Anthony Netboy 


mise were turned down by King 
George’s headstrong ministry, which 
misjudged the temper of the colonists 
as badly as Hitler misjudged that of 
the British people in 1939. The cli- 
max came when Franklin, the coloni- 
al agent. was called before the Privy 
Council in January 1774 and pub- 
licly disgraced. 

Returning home, he worked in- 
defatigably for intercolonial union, 
and, when war 


came, procured 


money, men and munitions. But the 
greatest challenge lay ahead. Frank- 
lin was chosen to win the French 
King to an alliance with the colonies 
in the fight against Britain. 

In Paris. Franklin was an even 
greater social success than in Eng- 
land. His reputation as scientist and 
inventor had preceded him by many 
years. The French idolized him. 
They wore Franklin medals, hung 
his picture in their homes. He had 
the kind of Gallic wit and gallantry 
of manner that the aristocrats fan- 
cied. All this helped to sell the Amer- 
ican cause. and when Burgoyne was 
captured King Louis’s minister, Ver- 
gennes. was ready to conclude the 
alliance. 

Frank- 


lin’s role in shaping the peace treaty 


Professor Crane stresses 
with the help of John Jay and John 
Adams. Shrewdly playing off Britain 
against France, the aged plenipoten- 
tiary won many territorial conces- 
sions. A few years later, nearing the 
end of his life and practically an 
invalid, he sat through all the ses- 
sions of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and “threw the great weight of 
his reputation into the cause of reach- 
ing agreed decisions.” 

This book a worthy volume in 
the Library of American Biography, 
edited by Oscar Handlin, which seeks 
to present American history through 


the lives of our great men. 





JUST PUBLISHED —The 
first study of Senator 
McCarthy in power 


McCarthy 
and the 


Communists 


By JAMES RORTY 
and MOSHE DECTER 


Research sponsored by the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom, an organiza- 
tion of 300 distinguished American scholars, 
scientists, and cultural leaders, dedicated to 
providing intellectual leadership in the fight 

inst C i and all other forms of 





totalitarianism. 


N all the uproar about McCarthy 

there has not been a single pain- 
staking, nonpartisan evaluation of 
the facts, and of the opinions of both 
the pro and anti-McCarthy camps, 
from the point of view of the real 
issue: how to combat Communism 
effectively and responsibly. That 
gap is now filled as Rorty (a Taft 
Republican) and Decter (a Steven- 
son Democrat) join forces to exam- 
ine in detail the most controversial 
issue in America today. 


For those who praise McCarthy's results 
but question his methods —as well as for 
McCarthy's opponents — this book will come 
as a startling eye-opener. 


Comments trom advance readers: 
Reinhold ‘Niebuhr: “A superb contri- 
bution to an understanding of a great 
American problem.” 

Elmer Davis: “This is the best book 
about McCarthy that I have read— 
showing not only what he has done 
(or tried to do) but whathe can’t do.” 
Erwin D. Canham, Editor, Christian 
Science Monitor: “This book is real- 
istic, fair and devastating. Among its 
best elements is a practical treatise 
on how to defeat communism.” 
Frederick Woltman, Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Scripps-Howard journalist: 
“A profound analysis. Will be hated 
by the Communists—this book shows 
how Moscow and McCarthy have 
been of service to each other.” 
John Cogley, Executive Editor, The 
Commonweal: “. . . brilliantly demol- 
ishes the phony either-or of both 
Communists and McCarthyites.” 


Paper-bound $1 Hard-cover $2 
At all booksellers. 163 pages. For informa- 


tion on organizational quantity orders, write 
to the publishers. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


Boston 8, Massachusetts 





Do ‘the Germans’ Exist? 


Toward Understanding Germany. 
By Robert H. Lowie. 
Chicago. 396 pp. $6.00. 


Rosert H. Lowie, Professor Emer- 
itus of Anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of California, attempts to tackle 
the task of understanding Germany, 
in his own words, “not as a partisan 
or a moralist, but as an objective 
scientist.” 

Since German civilization is ex- 
tremely complex, with a long history 
and broad social, regional, religious 
and educational diversity, Mr. Lowie 
admits that no definitive study can 
be written today. What he does is 
present his facts and interpretation 
in an apparently new and highly use- 
ful context. Throughout his book, he 
keeps posing the question of whether 
there is such a thing as “the Ger- 
mans” at all and, if so, who they 
are. With constantly shifting political 
frontiers, no common racial char- 
acteristics, and even linguistic ties 
rather loose, the author can find only 
one trait common to “the Germans” 
of Schriftdeutsch, the 
secondary and artificial language of 


—the use 


modern literary usage, as: the stand- 
ard means of communication. 


Reviewed by Norbert Muhlen 


Foreign correspondent; author, 
“The Return of Germany” 


Mr. Lowie is aware of the danger 
of ascribing to “the Germans” char- 
acteristics and attitudes which can 
indeed be found among Germans but 
which can also be found among other 
peoples. He therefore systematically 
compares his German evidence with 
that available in the politically non- 
German but racially and linguistically 
German nations of Austria and Swit- 
zerland, and also on occasion with 
the evidence available in other na- 
tions. He states that “no finding 
about the Germans is scientifically 
valid until we know the distribution 
of the phenomena in space and time. 
No trait, no attitude is the German 
trait or attitude unless it is pan- 
German and pan-diachronically so: 
and it is not distinctively German 
unless it is found only among Ger- 
mans.” 

Mr. Lowie effectively refutes the 
popular notion that the political and 
social behavior of the millions of 
people who constitute a nation can 
be explained by probing their child- 


hood experience. Just as Geoffrey 
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Gorer ascribed the Soviet politics 
system to the alleged Russian cy 
tom of “swaddling” infants and th 
social world of the United States 
American child-feeding methods, }. 
David Abrahamsen, a Columb, 
University psychoanalyst, attribute 
Nazism to the German family systey 
in which the father ruled the hous. 
hold as a tyrant while the mothe 
counted for nothing. Mr. Lowi 
shows on the basis of painstaking 
research that this was the case jp 
only a minority of German famili« 
and that German fathers were neithe 
more nor less authoritarian tha 
fathers in other Western Europen 
countries, some with and some with 
out the experience of dictatorship 
in their histories. 

The author’s tentative conclusim 
marks a provocative departure fron 
current assumptions. After disregart 
ing the many “characteristics” whid 
people everywhere have shown int 
action to situations like those tht 
have existed in Germany at variow 
times, and which are therefore huma 
rather than German, he finds thé 
“the concept of a German cultut 
sphere with which we have been te 
tatively operating turns out to bea 
ill-defined, if not indefinable, entity. 
In other words, scientific evidence ® 
still lacking to show not only whi 
is typically German but even whelbe 
there is a typically German culture 
pattern. 

“The contention, then, is not thé 
Germans are exactly like « 
peoples,” Mr. Lowie concludes, “ 
rather that Western Europe 4! 
whole presents a continuum—# 
with admittedly 1 
numerable local variations.” He § 
pects that the subdivisions of We 


culture area 


European cultures are not identi 
with the political frontiers of pres 
day France, Italy, Spain, Scandina" 
and Germany, but that there 

other, still uncharted lines of ¢ 
besides the customal 


easily misleading national or ling! 


marcation 
tic boundaries. This seems a valual 


starting point for a new understa 
ing of Europe. 


The New Lelé 
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Qctober °43. 
by Aage Bertelsen. 
Putnam. 246 pp. $3.00. 





Ir is LESS than ten years since 
the mills of death stopped grinding 
in Germany. Yet, by and large the 
world has already forgotten. The 
ame public opinion which 25 years 
ago became aroused on a worldwide 
wale over the fate of two Italian 
immigrants in Massachusetts, which 
was outraged in 1933 when Jewish 
sore windows were smashed on Ber- 
lin’s Kurfiirstendamm, today calmly 
accepts the fact that most of the 
murderers of 5 million Jews are 
dive, free and vociferous. 













Have we become so immunized to 
horror that its impact does not out- 
last its newsworthiness, or was the 
ime committed in Germany so 
monstrous that the mind refuses to 
grasp it? Whatever the reason, it is 
important that books are still being 
published to refresh our memory 
and shed new light on the Great 
Catastrophe. 

October *43, by Aage Bertelsen, 
tells how, when the Germans began 
deporting Danish Jews to extermina- 
lion camps in October 1943, the 
citizens of Denmark shipped almost 
the entire Jewish population off to 
Sweden, which had promised it a 
haven. Several factors helped make 
this spectacular rescue possible right 
under the nose of the Gestapo. One 
was the fact that there were only 
about 6,000-7,000 Jews in Denmark; 
another was the proximity of neutral 
but friendly Sweden. 

The most important reason, how- 
‘er, was that the Danes wanted the 
Jews to be saved and did something 
about it. The author was one of many 
Danish citizens who had never known 
or thought much about Jews, but who 
found the forced deportation of inno- 
tent people such an unbearable spec- 
ler that they spontaneously banded 
logether to save them. The risks were 

































Martyrs and Fighters. 
Ed. by Philip Friedman. 
Praeger. 320 pp. $4.00. 


A Reminder of Five Million Who Died 





grave, but night after night little 
fishing boats left the blacked-out 
coast of Denmark for the lighted 
shores of Sweden until Denmark, 
too, had become Judenrein—in a 
way not intended by the conquer- 
ors. 

Mr. Bertelsen came to like the Jews 
once he knew them, but somehow 
they always baffled him, especially 
the orthodox ones. Their refusal to 
eat anything but kosher food, the 
reluctance of some to shave off their 
beards to avoid recognition, their 
complete absorption in their rituals 
even while death threatened all about 
—all this the author describes with 
the astonishment of an explorer who 
has just discovered some strange 
tribal customs. 

The most heart-warming aspect of 
the story is the ease with which the 
author could call upon almost any- 
body in Denmark for help. It is true 
that the Danish fishermen who risked 
their lives and boats to transport the 
Jews insisted on a steep price, but 
there was no betrayal or double-deal- 
ing at a time when those talents were 
at an all-time premium. As Sholem 
Asch says in his deeply-felt foreword, 
we must “record and recount not 
only the evidences of human degrada- 
tion but side by side with them set 
forth the evidences of human exalta- 
tion and nobility.” 

If Aage Bertelsen has given elo- 
quent testimony of the heroism of 
which man is capable, Philip Fried- 
man has edited an anthology of 
human degradation. His Martyrs 
and Fighters is by no means the first 
book to deal with the tragedy of the 
Warsaw Ghetto. However, it presents 
more than forty eye-witness accounts 
from both sides of the Ghetto wall, 
most of which have never before ap- 
peared in English. Dr. Friedman, 








ry Leal 
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Reviewed by John H. Lichtblau 


Former CIC officer in Germany; 
contributor, N. Y. “Times Book Review” 





himself a survivor of the Ghetto and 
now teaching Jewish history at 
Columbia, has given us a valuable, 
detailed work, documenting the low- 
est depths to which humanity has 
yet sunk. 

All phases of life and death in the 
Ghetto are touched: the strangula- 
tion of economic life, the hunger 
and disease, the cultural and scien- 
tific activity carried on in the midst 
of all the dying, the almost complete 
lack of aid—in sad contrast to Den- 
mark—from the surrounding Polish 
population, the functioning of the 
Nazi-appointed Judenrat—and,  fi- 
nally, the famous uprising, of which 
the author says: “It had probably no 
more military effect on the course of 
the war against the Germans than did 
the heroic resistance of the three 
hundred Spartans at Thermopylae in 
halting the march of the Persian 
hordes into Greece.” 

Dr. Friedman’s book is an historic 
document whose importance will con- 
tinue to grow as time blurs and 
softens the horror of the events 
with which it deals. 
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“Even love and passion 
are given a new dimen- 
sion in his pages.” 

—Vice Admiral 
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A novel by 
IGOR GOUZENKO 
$4.50 at all bookstores 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Closer Reading of ‘New Leader’ 
Would Help the Administration 


Salvador de Madariaga’s contribution to the 
“Alternatives to the H-Bomb” symposium [THE 
New Leapes, August 9] was indeed excellent. 
Your magazine is doing a splendid job in its 
uncompromising stand against the diabolically 
clever propaganda of the Soviets. 

I only wish the Administration would read 
your pages more closely, so that it could under- 
stand the real nature of the Communist menace. 
Then Washington might not be so confused and 
dazed by each new Kremlin victory. 

San José, Cali}. ARTHUR KELLEY 


New Foreign Policy Approach 
Urged as Key to World Peace 


Your editorial entitled “The New Isolation- 
ism” [THe New Leaver, July 12] is a fine 
piece of writing and a trenchant analysis of 
policy, even 


the trend in American foreign 


though I disagree with much in your own 
program. 

It seems clear now, as you suggest, that the 
Administration in effect is repudiating both 
liberation and containment. Under the circum- 
stances, you point out, the only peaceful course 
left is to press for the best conditions of “co- 
existence” that the West can obtain. This 
course, however, you call “intolerable,” and I 
pretty much agree. Certainly any deal worked 
out under these conditions will represent an 
uneasy and in many respects ignoble truce, and 
will not contribute to genuine peace. 

But what then? If your excellent series on 
“Alternatives to the H-Bomb” is a way of 
saying that we cannot turn back to policies that 
have been advocated and tried, and that we 
must not surrender but must open-mindedly 
seek a new approach, it may prove an epoch- 
making event. 


New York City A. J. Muste 


Increased Support of France 
Considered Vital to Democracy 


To support his thesis that France is not 
worthy of our support [“Is France Our Ally?” 
THe New Leaver, July 26), David J. Dallin 
quoted a pamphlet 
German Social Democratic youth organization 
which 46,000 


young Germans had lost their lives in Indo- 


from published by the 
made the unlikely claim that 


China and 33,000 were missing. 
the French 


According to 


Legion, which released 
figures to refute this booklet, there are 19,000 
Legionnaires serving in Indo-China, 11,400 of 
whom came from Germany or countries behind 


the Iron Curtain. 


Foreign 


THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words 


Mr. Dallin appears to have been influenced 
by the current tendency to impute moral weak. 
ness or treason to those who do not accept al 
Sut the existence of other 
non-Communist important to the 
United States, even if they are not bewitched 
by all our words and deeds. If Premier Mendé. 
France can make his country genuinely inde. 
pendent once again, we shall have a great deal 
to be thankful for. Certainly this would be much 
better than having France degenerate into ; 
mere client state. 

The time has come, I think, for us to decide 
whether our conflict with Communism is simp) 
a personal fight or is being waged in defeny 
of the democratic ideal. If the latter is true, « 
we insist, then the United States must strengther 
and support democracy abroad by every legit 


our points of view. 
nations is 


mate means. 
New York City LAWRENCE M. News 

While I can understand France's fear of 
new German army, I, too, am concerned abou 
her refusal to recognize that Russia is a mil 
tary threat. Unlike Mr. Dallin, however, | 
think that our differences with the French ca 
be resolved without abandoning them to tl 
Kremlin. Indeed, the ultimate ‘effectiveness « 
France as an ally depends on how we help he 

To some degree, France has cause to doul 
our veracity. We helped rebuild Germany ee 
nomically and physically, while we virtual 
neglected this ally. But France’s basic love 0 
liberty can be counted on for support in th 
event of all-out war with Communism. Wh 
we really have to fear is a piecemeal surrend: 
of this liberty by opportunistic politicians wi 
have forgotten that Popular Frontism was! 
dismal failure domestically, as it must be diph 
matically. 

It should be noted that the Marshall Pls 
did not have its desired effect because Fres* 
industrialists grew fat and the workers recei'* 
few of its benefits. Needless to say, this ail 
the Communists numerically and propagat® 
wise. It should be apparent, too, that we cali 
combat the Kremlin by underwriting colon 
ism and poverty. The men who now deplor 
the surrender of Hanoi were the first to 
demn an effective Point Four program. The m 
who weep today that French labor is 


munist-controlled (which is not true) are ™ 


ones who years ago sabotaged sincere effort 
to help French labor clean its own house. 

France gave America the chance to kine” 
the fires of democracy and liberty. If she has 
million Communists today, it is only hecal* 
we were more concerned with making an @®@ 
a friend than with making a friend more ¢ 
and ours. 


Water K. Lee 


tain of his own future .. . 
New York City 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the day with lead- 


ig writers and public figures on 
"The New Leader” Forum 
of his “Spotlight-New York” 
every Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 
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“The HIGH ona te MIGHTY” 


Warnercolor and Stereophonic Sound 
Plus Selected Short Subjects 


LATE SwOw TOmGHT 











THEATER PARTIES 

All trade unions and fraternal or- 
tanizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Hernard Feinman, Manager of THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 
sth St., N.Y.C. 











“UNCOMMONLY 
POWERFUL, 
EXCITING AND 
IMAGINATIVE!" 


—Abe Weiler, Times 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


August 30, 1954 





DARRYL F. ZANUCK’S Circle 7-6000 - 7 AVE.& 50ST 
production Doors Open 9:30 a.m. 
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CINemaScor P= 


CIinenascoP 


in the Wonder of 4-Track High-Fidelity, Directional - STEREOPHONIC SOUND 
EXTRA! CinemaScope snort’ PRIDE OF THE NATION” technicolor + West Point and Annapolis on parade! 








7/7 ~/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


J y] Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“A Cinematic barrel of fun! “—ZUNSER, CUE 


“SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN BROTHERS” 
in CINEMASCOPE starring 
JANE POWELL - HOWARD KEEL 


Color by ANSCO - Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Produced by JACK CUMMINGS - An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: ‘“‘DUTCH TREAT’ —Galo new revue produced by 
Leonidoff with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club and Symphony 








A\ Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


HELP FIGHT MENTAL ILLNESS 


KARL MALDEN - LEE J. COBB 
co starring . 


with ROOD STEIGER - PAT HENNING 


vot wtotsene EVA MARIE SAINT 


Produced by SAM SPIEGEL - screen Piay by BUDO SCMMLBERG 
Music by LEQMARD BERNSTEIN - Dwected by ELIA KAZAN 


Conditioned 


DOORS OPEN 


9:45 A.M. 


Bway & 45th St. 





Why the Sword of Hope 
is Mightier than Ever... 


IN HIS AGELESS STRUGGLE on a cold 
and hostile planet, man’s most faithful 
weapon—sometimes his only one—has 
been Hope; and it has never altogether 
failed him. 

Even today, in the battle against one 
of our strongest and cruelest enemies— 
cancer—there are splendid indications 
that our hope and faith are not mis- 
guided; that the long winter of despair 
is no longer quite so cold nor quite 
so dark. 

Already, cancer patients are being 
cured—completely cured—who, even 
five years ago, would have been beyond 
all help. 

Tens of thousands are living happily 
this Springtime—and will live through 
many Springtimes yet to come—be- 
cause they were saved last year from 
cancer. 


Other tens of thousands could have 
been saved by today’s knowledge, if 
only they had been treated in time. 

Why weren’t they treated in time—? 

Because of all of us. We haven’t 
worked hard enough at cancer educa- 
tion and service to patients. And we 
still haven’t given enough money for training 
physicians, for clinics, and for research. 


Yes, The Sword of Hope—symbol of ] 
the American Cancer Society’s struggle 4 
against a mighty implacable enemy—is 9 
stronger and sharper than ever. If it 
isn’t being wielded as powerfully as it 7 
might be, it’s simply because more help 
is needed from everyone. Much more! 
Won’t you please give really generously, 
this year—? 


American Cancer Society 


Cancer 
Man’s cruelest 


GENTLEMEN: 
[_] Please send me free information on cancer. 


[-] Enclosed is my contribution of $ 


enemy 


strike back 


Give 


to the cancer crusade. 


Simply address the envelope: 


CANCER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 








